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NOTATION OF SOUNDS. 


T have tried, ns far ns possible, to employ n uniform 
system of notation and transcription; but it has not been 
ensy to find one which suits all the languages quoted, 
and which at the same time conforms with the traditional 
transcription used in Indian and Iranian. It also was 
necessary to take typographical considerations. In the 
main 1 have adopted the Indian system: 

с, j denote the palatal uffrientes (5, dé), also in Ir; 
0, j Ше corresponding retracted varieties. Consequently 
the dental affricates are written ts, de. 

$ is used for the Skr, palatal sibilant. In the Dard 
languages T write $, even when the sound is more or less 
palatal, as T have to write $ on the lr. side. s is the 
retrneted variety. 

f ete, denote retracted sounds, generally postatveolar, 
and not the “cerebrala” described by Skr. grammarians. 
For practical reasons, however, L have to call this series 
“cerebrala”. 

w із Шо semi-vowel; but » is employed both for the 
Ылама and labio-dental sound, with regard to which we 
often find varintion from dialect to dinlect. E. g. Khow., 
Kafiri, Pash, Satha have a bilabial sound, but Push. 
Laurovan а labio-denial. ‘Phe Psht. v is generally bilnbial, 
sometimes slightly rounded. p ia bilabial. 

Bis the Arabic ha, or the Skr. visarga, 

å is always long. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


ЇЕ 1924 I was enabled through the generous nssistunee 
of the Norwegian Institute for Comparative Research 
in Human Culture to go on а linguistie mission to the 
north-weslern frontier of Indin and Afghanistan. 

The object was to etudy the Aryan dialects on both 
sides of the Indo-Iranian linguistic frontier. For thon- 
sande of yenara these two closely related groups of lan- 
guages have been in close contact in the Dlindu Kush 
and adjoining mountains; invasions and expansions have 
pushed the frontier-line, now towards the enst, now towards 
the west, and the border Inngunges have largely influenced 
each other, the result being very interesting deviationa 
from the ordinary Indian and Iranian ty pea. 

The Inngunges on the Indian side belong to the so- 
called Dard group, many of them very imperfectly known, 
and some absolutely unknown, 16 was n much diseussed 
problem, whether they were completely Indian, or belonged 
to an intermediate group, or were to be classed as Iranian. 
Moreover, our knowledge of the Traninn languages in 
question was very limited. And further, with a view to 
the investigation of the Caucasian languages planned by 
the Institute, it waa considered important that the Iranian 
scholar who was eventually to undertake the study of 
Ossetic should previously have made himself personally 
acquainted with Eastern Iranian languages connected 
with that form of speech, 

Altogether the Hindu Kush region appeared to be a 
very promising field of investigation for the student of 
comparative philology, who could here hope to eome 


across the last of the unknown Indo-European languages 
which are still spoken. 

Very fortunately the investigations initiated by ihe 
Institute coincided with the beginning of a new ern in 
Afghanistan. King Amanullah Khan wished to open his 
country to the influence of European civilization, and 
for the first time it had become possible for n scholar 
to pursue his investigations in the heart of Afghanistan. 

His Majesty and his government supported my efforts 
most liberally, besides treating me personally with: con- 
spicuous hospitality, and any results which the mission 
may have yielded, are to a great extent due to the nggi- 
stance of the Afghan authorities. It is my pleasant duty 
and privilege to express once more the Institute's and 
my own sincere gratitude to His М jesty for the enligh- 
tened interest: he graciously showed in the investigation 
of the linguistic treasures of his country. 

My position in Afghanistan was niso rendered con- 
siderably ensier by the personal letter of introduction to 
the Amir from lis Majesty the King of Norway, for 
which L also desire to express my gratitude. 

L arrived in Peshawar in February 1924, and apent 
about six weeks there, practising Pashto with the excel- 
lent munshi Qazi Ahmad Jan, and studying the dialects 
of the Afridis and other tribes. 

At the beginning of April 1 proceeded to Kabul. 
Here the government kindly accommodated me in the 
superbly situated Harem Serai of Abdur Rahman in the 
Bagli-Dabur outside the city, and 1 stayed in Kabul 
for nbout seven months, till the end of October, except 
for some short excursions for the purpose of linguistic 
studics. 

The rebellion in Afghanistan made it impossible for 
me to reside in more outlying parts of the country, or 
io get permission to penetrate into the unknown and 
fascinating mountain fastnesses of Nuristan (Knfiristan). 
But in a country like Afghanistan, where even the general 
outlines of the linguistic situntion were to n grent extent 
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LI 
unknown, it was probably more profitable to stay in Kabul, 
like а epider in the centre of the web, getting at least 
a superficial view of the different languages apoken in 
the country, than to bury oneself in a mountain valley, 
concentrating upon the more thorough study of one single 
dialect. 

It may safely be predicted that within a short space 
of time several of the old languages of Rastern Afghanistan 
will have succumbed to the influence af Perainn, which is 
constantly growing stronger through the centralization 
of the government and the spread of education, Partly 
they will be directly superseded by Persian, as in the 
case of Ormuri. Partly the dialects will decay internally 
through the overwhelming Persian influence. This seema 
to be the cuse with North-Western Pashai, and with 
Parachi. Even the Kafir languages, whieh till now have 
been isolated, huve nt length yielded to the levelling 
influence of Танып, and the younger generation use a 
good many Persian loan-words. Thus it is to be feared 
that much ancient Aryan linguistic material of great 
interest will be lost, unless it is moon roseved from 
oblivion, 

For pioneer work Kabul was undoubtedly the best 
place to be found. People from the different tribes of 
Nuristan, Kohistan and Badakhshan come down there as 
traders or in search of work, and even the war was of 
вото use, inasmuch as it led to the assembly of recruits 
in the Sherpur cantonments. It will be readily understood 
that the task wna not always an e ву опе, Even at ils 
best it is difficult and tedious work, though partially 
relieved by  comienl interludes, to extract linguistic 
information from such uneducated and easily wearied 
individuals, And in n саве like this, where Г considered 
it my duty to collect voenbularies and specimens from 
ns many languages as possible within the short time at 
my disposal, 1 hope that a lenient: view will be taken of 
the errors and inexactitudes, not to mention lacunae, 
which will be found in my materials, 
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It was only natural that many people in Afghanistan 
should regard a linguistic investigator with mistrust, and 
suspect him of having other than purely scholarly aims. 
An old Pathan put it naively and bluntly, when he 
anid T was the son of "Kamnari Sahib” (Sir Louis Cava- 
gnari, renowned in the Afghan-British war of 1879), who 
had sent me to collect information about the languages 
and customs of the border tribes, while he himself waited 
with an army on the frontier! But the assistance of the 
Afghan authorities helped me to a large extent to over- 
come these difficulties, I also met with, and shall always 
remember with feelings of gratitude and affection, several 
intelligent individuals from the hill-tribes, who trustfully 
and cheerfully did their best to give me the fullest 
information abont their mother-tongues; and who seemed 
nb least to have a dawning comprehension of the object 
of my mission: to trace, by means of the evidence of 
language, the history of tribes for thousands of years 
separated from, but nevertheless related lo the “Iirangis’. 
J must also mention that my Pathan servant from 
Peshawar, Yasin Khan, always showed the greatest 
energy in looking out for individuals who spoke strange 
langunges, 

At the desire of the Institute Г returned via Indin, 
collected some information about Pashai dialecta amongst 
the soldiers of the garrison in Jallalabnd, and stayed for 
а short time in Peshawar to make use of the opportunities 
to get in touch with trans-border hillnen there. In this 
work Г was materinlly assisted by the authority of my 
kind host, Mr. D. C. A. Lawther, Superintendent of Police. 

On the way down to Bombay I also had opportunities 
of meeting Pathan traders of dilferent tribes, and of 
gelting some seraps of information about southern Pashto 
dialects. 

Before entering upon an account of the languages 
studied, aud n discussion of some of the main problema 
connected with them, it mny be of use to give a brief 
survey of the languages spoken in Afghanistan, 
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Probably at least ‘/s of the population of Afghani. 
stan speak Iranian languages, chiefly Pashto and Persian, 
the remaining Iranian dialects being spoken only by 
numerically insignificant tribes. It is impossible to as- 
certain the actual numbers who speak the different 
languages; but there are probably about the same number 
of Pashto-apenking people, us of Persian-speaking Parsivans, 
Kizilbnahis and Науатаа, Nor does the migrations of the 
nomads permit us to lay down lixed lines of demarcation 
between thel angunges; but, generally speaking, the map 
in LSI., Vol. X is fairly correct as regards the extension 
of Pashto. 

Balochi is spoken in the southern deserts, and, accord- 
ing to information received from German travellers, con- 
siderably to the north of the limit given on the map in 
LSI., Vol X, e.g. for several singes along the ITerat- 
Kandahar road between Helmand and Khash Rud. In 
the north-east we find the Pamir dialects, viz. Minjani, 
Ishkashmi and Хера, Wakhi, Shughni and Roshani. 
Ormuri is spoken in the Logar valley, and Parachi in 
several villages in the Kohistan of Kabul. Possibly Kurdish 
is still in use mnong some immigrants west of Herat. 

Of Indian languages we tind айна spoken by Hindus 
who for hundreds of yenra have been settled in Eastern 
Afghanistan as traders nnd bankers in the towns, and, 
at least in the Koh-i-Daman district, to a great extent 
aa horticulturists. Apart from having adopted many 
Persian words, their dinleeL does not appear to present 
many striking peculiarities. In Kabul numerous recently 
immigrated Sikhs speak Panjabi. 

The chief indigenous Indian language is Pashai. 
Higher up the Kunar river we find Gawar Bati. l'ossibly 
Kalasha and Klowar are во spoken within Afghan 
territory. The four Kafir languages are Kali, Waigeli, 


' Recruits from Zebak and Ishkashm denied (ho existence of any 
separate langunge in these places! Considering thal Sir Aurel Stein 
collected Ishkashmi materials ns Into ns in 1915, this shows the danger 
of relying on negnliv 


information, 
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Ashkun nnd Prasun; and Türahi is spoken south-east of 
Jallalabad !, 

If Armenian traders in Herat have still preserved their 
native tongue, it is the only non-Aryan Indo-European 
Innguage spoken in the country. 

The chief non-Indo-European language is Turki, spoken 
in various dinlects by Uzbeks, Sarts and Turkmens north 
of the Hindu Kush. The governor of Mazari-Shnrif 
asserted that some nomadic tribes to the west of that 
city still speak Arabic. While the Mongol Hazaras have 
generally adopted a peculiar dialect of Persian, Mongolian 
is still spoken by Taimnnis about Rud-i-Gas and Adraskand 
near Sabzawnr (the villages of Mir Mana, Bedak, Hazi 
Kah, Karez Sultan, Pir Surkh, Gaza and Chashma Khuni 
were mentioned), and possibly аво between Maimann and 
Jerat (nee. to one of the secretaries of the Russian 
1ера от). The Mongolian language does not cross the Indian 
frontier ns asserted in «Les Langues du Monde», p. 224. 
T do not know whether Bralud crosses the Afghan fron- 
tier near Kandahar®, nor if any of the Caucasians 
deported by Nadir Shah to the region about Farrah still 
retain their nalive language. 

At any vate the language map of Afghanistan presents 
an extremely variegated picture, at least twenly diferent 
languages being spoken within the Aimir’s dominions. 
At the height of the Afghan empire, when it included 
Balochistan, Sindh, Kashmir ele., and when, in addition 
to several Indinn languages, Brakui (Dravidian), Palli 
(Tibetan) and Burushaski (of unknown origin) were spoken 
within its borders, Afghanistan was actually the linguistic 
centre of the Eurasinn continent, and nearly all its chief 
families of languages werc represented there. 

It was of course neither possible, nor the object of 
the mission to study all these tongues; and there was no 
opportunity or time to study all the Aryan languages. 


* Also the Doms and Jaf[s are said 10 possess languages of their own. 
1 ‘The map attached to Sykes’ "History of Persia", Vol. JE places 
Brahuis south of Helmand within Afghan territory. 
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On the Iranian side 1 concentrated upon Pashto, Parachi 
and Ormuri, and collected some information about Shughni 
and Afghan Persian, Among the Indian languages I 
secured a good denl of materinl about. Pashai, Kati and 
Khowar; somewhat less about l'aigeli nud Ashkun, and 
very little about Prasun. 


PERSIAN. 


Persian is spoken by Parsivan and Tajik peasants in 
most parts of the country, and by the majority of the 
population of all towns, perhaps with the exception of 
Kanduhar. Even so far enst as Jallalabad the population 
in the immediate surroundings of the town speak Persinn, 
not Pashto, and Kabul is almost entirely Persian speaking, 

The Pers. dinlect of Afghanistan is, even when spoken 
by educated people, rather different from the modern 
«Irani» of Persin, and Persian gentlemen told me that 
they had some diffieully in understanding it during the 
first weeks of their stay in Kabul. ‘Phere do nol seem 
to be very important dialectal variations; but the Hazaras 
have some particularities in (heir language. Pnslinis, 
Kahra ete, when talking Pera, зарб the pronunciation 
to that of their own languages, e. р. a Pashai from "Гарла 
says 204 "memory" for yäd, bupura* "sell" for bufuros 
ete.; but as für ая I know this is only the сазе with 
people to whom Pers. is n foreign, acquired lai 

The points of di 


inge '. 
"nee between the Pers. of Persia 
and of Afghanistan are chiefly matters of phonology and 
voenbulury, and to a less extent of morphology. The 
old majhül vowels are preserved, ё always, even 
west as in Herat, 6 generally, but with some va 
according to the locality. Before i one generally hears 
8, 8, e в. mim "hair", зат, sii “husband”. The à is pro: 
nounced either as d or as a dark â (like the Swedish). 
It never becomes ий before nnsuls, 


! From Katirs I heard pronunciations such sa Sf * how 
тапәт{ “his own wife": zamismel ete, 


eilaur; 
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The final -d in the 3 Bg. of verbs is lost, and at first 
one is puzzled by forms like méga “he says": mignyad, 
méran “they go": miravand. in the proterital forms like 
bad “he was" the d is preserved or becomes unvoiced 
(kadam "I did", kat "he did": kardam, kard). Very 
peculiar is the ¢ in mätom “I give": mideham, biti "give": 
Dideh. Tt is found also in other castern Pera. dialects, 
and in the Kashan dialects. Possibly the lost № hus 
unvoiced the £ (deh > dh > !) zv- is preserved, at 
least in some words: тий "sister", добу? «distress», but 
жан "sleep", aindan “to sing" ete. mä and not man is 
used for the personal pronoun 1 sg., and to denote we 
expressively one has to say mäyä or mä mardum. 

The infinitive ends in -da, (a, e. g. Кайа “Чо do". 
Hither the n is lost ав in i "this", bubi "look" buku 
"do", or, the form is connected with the infinitivus аро- 
eopalus. As in Central Asian Тай ete. the 2 pl. ends in 
Яп, e. g. métin “you give”; but Kizilbashis in Peshawar 
still say médehen. 

Characteristic is also the formation of the future, е. g. 
айһай bugirum "I shall seize": svaham girifi. llazaras 
use forms like má puxtagi "L have cooked", mä kardagi 
“Г have done". 

There is a peculiar use of the suffix -väri in com- 
parisons, e. g. az maväri "like me", and of kada 
(< gadr?) to replace the missing comparative: az ma kada 
kalān' "bigger than 1". 

The vocabulary of Afghan Pers, has to a very small 
extent borr. from the old Ir. aud Ind. tongues, which it 
has superseded, and the number of Psht words ія also 
negligible, These languages lave also been considered 
socially inferior, and they are all, even including Psht., 
receding: before Pers. Not n few Turki words are in 
common use; but the great majority of lonn-words, pecu- 
liar to the Pers. of Afghanistan, are of Hindostani origin. 


5 Aa buzurg and pir have an exclusively religious significance, 
and denote а saint, “great” nnd "old" (of men) are now called kalan 
and rissaféd. 
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А suffix like -val@ is freely used, and compounded with 
Pers. words; one constantly hears words like bälvälä “spade- 
man", or even zud.eztiyárvalá "an independent man" 

In some cases ancient words are still in use, which 
have disappeared in ordinary Pera. Thus “daughter-in-law” 
is called suni (Vullers sunah, sunhär, Koran Comm., sunu, 
Browne, JRAS., 1894, р. 472), and "husband's. brother" 
is (h)örar (not in Vullers). ‘This last word must be con- 
nected with Psht. löror, Skr. derara ete., even if the 
disnppenrance of the d- cannot be explained. The word 
nanā “husband's sister" ia also curious, reminding one 
of Palit. nandrõr, Lalinda indy and other modern. Ind. 
derivatives of Skr, палат. 

Generally speaking the Pers, ab least of Eastern 
Afghanistan, is related to the Tajiki of ‘Turkestan, and 
seeins to have been introduced from there, rather. than 
from Persia itself. The Badakhshi and Madaglasliti dia- 
lects deseribed in the LSI. and by Col. Lorimer (RAS. 
Prize Publ. Fund, VI) are also very closely related to 
ihe Pers. spoken in and about Kabul. 

I have collected some texts, and vations other infor- 
mation about Afghan Persian. 


PASHTO. 


The real Afghan language, Pashto, ja probably spoken 
by lesa than half the population of Afghanistan; but on 
the other hund it ja the language of the majorily of the 
inhabitants of the М. W. Frontier Province of India. [n 
the towns of Afghanistan the children even of Durrani 
families are adopting Pers., and among the pupils of the 
French school in Kabul 1 found only n few boys who 
understood Psht. 

Tho official language of Afghanistan is Регв,; по Paht. 
literature 18 produced; the old poets scem to be little 
known, and their divana nre not printed and sold in the 
bazar, as is the ease in Peshawar, 

The present king desires to introduce Psht. as an 
official language in order to strengthen national feeling, 
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and a learned committee, the Majlisi Pashto, has been 
formed under the presidency of Sardar Muhammad Zaman 
Khan, an uncle of the queen. Ita object is to publish 
а Рві. grammar and n Pers.-Psht. dictionary, including 
the necessary newly coined teclmical terms. It is to be 
hoped that this dictionary which is intended to contain 
words from all Paht. dinlecta with an indication of their 
provenience and а transcription in Roman letters, will 
be published within а reasonable time. I have recently 
received information from the Sardar that the dictionary 
is finished, and will be in four or five volumes, bnt has 
not yet been printed. 

There did not appear to be much enthusiasm about 
the Pashto revival in Afghanistan. 'The fact is that, 
while most Pashais, Тайга, Turka, and probably very 
many Afghans, know a little Pers, comparatively few 
Parsivans etc. know Psht., if they speak it nt nll, it is 
often of an exeerable kind; с. g. one may hear sentences 
like гә paisä varkoyé ima “I have given him money", 
with the passive nnd active constructions mixed up. 
Certainly there are many more people in the country 
who know at feast a little Pers, than there are who 
know Psht. All instruction in reading and writing is 
given entirely in Pers, and it might be hard to brenk 
the tradition whieh upholds Pers, as the official language. 

Just as in India the Peshawar dialect is predominant, 
and is influencing eduented speech in other parts of the 
Frontier l'rovinee, n modified Kandahar dialect ia in use 
among the higher classes in Kabul. [even met an Orakzai 
refugee who had adopted this form of Psht. ‘The ortho- 
graphy used in Kabul is also based on Durrani pronun- 
ciation, and differs froin the classical and Peshawar standard, 

l studied the dialect of Peshawar with the munshi 
Ahmad Jan, and with my servant Yasin Khan, n Khalil, 
whose dialect however differed very little from ordinary 
Yusufvni. T also wrote down tales from his dictation. 
In Peshawar [ had an opportunity of working with 
Afridis belonging to different tribes, and collecting stories 
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in their dinlects. About the Ghilzni dialects 1 obtained 
some information in Knbul, and I also questioned people 
talking several other dialecta, 

The 181. gives some impression of the dinlectal 
variety of Psht. which in reality is even far greater. 
The Afridi dialect is not at all homogeneous; there is 
t considerable difference between the speech of the 
Malikdin Khel nnd the Zakha Khel, while e. g. the Kuki 
Khel use the strange word dyg "we" (originally “these” ?). 
The Bangash of Kohat is not the same as that spoken 
in Upper Kurram, and the name Ghilzai covers a great 
varicty, not only of tribes, but also of dialects. 

There ів no absolute line of division between “soft” 
and "hard" Pashto. In southern dinlects like Waziri and 
Kandahari 5 (55) ia pronounced as a pilata! s, e, g. sal, 
vist "20", and s (>) is pronounced somewhat further 
back, but is not very different from English sh, e. g. 
591 "stairs", гема "hair". Both in Kandahar and in the 
Mahsud dialect of Waziri the two sounds are quite 
distinct. In his Waziri Grammar J, G. Lorimer makes 
no distinction between “shel "20" and “shel” "stairs". 

Among the southern Ghilzai tribes, such аз the Sliman 
(Sulaiman) Khol's, the 5 is pronounced with the tongue 
retroverled very far back, and in northern Ghilzni dialects, 
е. g. in Maidan, west of Kabul, and in Laghman, the 
sound approaches r, 

Finally, in the north-eastern dialects, like Afridi, 
Yusufzai, Mohmand ete, s is not. distinguished from x. 

In n similar way we find z, ү etc. as transitional stages 
between the 2 of the South, and the g (..) of the North. 

In the Yuaufzai dialect the coalescence of s and т, 
of z and g, together with the transition of 2 to j and 
of 45, dz to s, 2! has eliminated several un-Indinn sounds 


! Even in Peshawar it is considered more correct. to pronounce 
the (£s, (1): in the snme position as the /, d, viz, with the t 
ngninst the edge of the upper teeth, not ngainst the back of them 
the case of ordinary в, 2, nud perhnps w 
ation, But the dis on is not generally observed, 


gue 


h ргеліег fowo of 
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from the phonetic system. Only x, z, Y aud $ which 
have also to n large extent been adopted in loan-words 
in Ind. languages, are allowed to remain. 

Cerebrales nre found, not ошу in Ind. lonn-words, but 
also in many words of uncertain origin, containing un- 
Indian sounds like x or г. Also nasulized vowels are 
used’. And the pronunciation of nr also agrees with 
the conditions in Lhd., where n heeomes “yp, just us Я 
becomes ^j (e p. sij "waste" < sunya-, sijar “inteli. 
gence” <sujfiina-). That in Pasht. also "7 is secondarily 
developed from x, is shown by the word rir (rüny) “bright”, 
where the a originally contains no 7, but is derived from 
Зур «Тал, Tt seems probable that this anticipation of the 
nasalisation in which the transition from » into ^r con- 
sists, is due to Ind. influence. 

Thus Psht., and especially the Peshawar dintect, has 
been largely Indianized in its phonetic system; but it is 
worthy of note that it has entirely rejected the aspiration 
of consonants. 

‘The extent of the Ind. influence upon Psht. vocabulary 
and phraseology will be easily renlized on comparing the 
LSI. specimens of Kohat Psht, and Kohat Hindki. 

The Ind. loanwords in Psht. are generally drawn 
from modern Ilindostani or Luhnda (in contrast with the 
remarks of Darmesteter: Chants Populaires, p. XVI, 
the latter souree is by far the more abundant) A few 
lonnworls are derived from an Ind. language in an 
earlier stage of development, or from some Dard dialect. 
Е, g. lasta “rod, stick” (Шид. laiha), Send "lip" (Pirahi 
funda), юй “poison” (Kali vis), parsi "rock" (Kati parsi 
"mountain") ete. 

But the problem of the antiquity of the connection 
between Psht. and Ind. will be more conveniently dis- 
eusged below. 


! According ta Ahmad Jan а word like mäng “wo” is actually 
pronounced mig; but to my enr it sounded moro like nig, prohably 
with nasalization only of the ЗаМег part of the vowel, In the same 
way rity "iind" is more exact than rup. 
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Here 1 shall only mention one of the many questions 
connected with Psht. phonology. It is well known that 
the Ir. sound which is generally considered to have been 
an й, is, when accentuated, often represented in Psht, by 
6, and Ir. "a" by а or à (mór "mother" < "mát, ра 
"father" <* pifar-, las "10" < dasa). But scholars who, 
like Professors Andreas and Wackernagel, suppose that 
the lr, vowels in question were provouneed ò and o, also 
elaim the Psht. 6 in support of their view, just as they 
think they have evidence in the modern Pers, pronunciation 
of Ча” ав à or б. We have seen, however, that the Afghan 
Pers., which is very nrehnie in its vowel system, generally 
has 4 or d, and the timbre of Psht. 6 can be shown to 
be of n secondary nature. 

Corresponding to the 6 of literary Psht., and of most 
dialects, wo find Afridi 9 or à (between д and 0), Waz. 0, 
and Dannuehi e, and corresponding to à we find Afr. d, 
Waz, and Dann. 6. Instead of lit. Psht. « other dinlects 
often have à or & (Afr mdr, plár, las, Bann. mer, plor, las). 

If we start from 6, а, the transition of @ to о is 
ensily explained, and has many parallels. Nor does the 
lengthening of а iu certain positions lend to any diffi- 
culties, specially in languages where original a has 
moved lowards 6 this secondary lengthening can take 
place without disturbing the system, aud both in Shgh. 
and Par. we lind à < а besides d, d < ё Similarly the 
further development of 6 to 0, and with dilabialization 
to ё (in the same dialects where и becomes 1) ean be 
understood, as well as the renewed lengthening of a 

If, on the other hand, we try to explain the different 
forms as due to an original à, o, we are bound to presume 
that, & being preserved in literary Psht, o developed into 
а and & according to the accent, Then in Afr. and Waz, 
this à was again lowered down and rounded to å, ò. 
Evidently this is the more complicated explanation, 

I may add that Psht. a is nearer to the normal 
“continental” a, than to the English и with which it is 
generally compared. 
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SHUGHNI. 


The materials collected прочь Shughni do not call for 
remarks of a general nature. They were obtained from 
persons talking somewhat diverging dialects, partly from 
Ваз!» near Kala bur Panj, on the Afghan side of Amu 
Darya, and partly from different places on its eastern 
tributary, the Ghund river, in Russian territory, or, as 
one of the men expressed it "in your country” (da zamin-e- 
Sima, na da zamin-e-Musulmin). ‘The language is called 
Sd'yni, or шво Хэ’ет. 

* Tt may be noticed that p and k, but apparently not 
(, are, at any rate in Bashar, often strongly nspirated, 
e. g. phints "5", phürg “mouse”, E'hül "head", Ете "belly". 
Tn the Ghund dinlcet we find rd, not «ОЛ, e.g. in dob "T". 

After an u, s and ғ are pronounced with a marked 
rounding of the lips. Two frictions are heard simul- 
tancously, one of s, 2, and one of p, 10; e. g. guste “meat”, 
үйгө "enr". In DSL ustydr "sensible" is written й/уйг, 
and тиг")а! “was dead” mitujat. Probably the word which 
I have written dij "kidney", is also pronounced with 
г", and must be derived from "urika, as сйг") "made" 
from *£ri(a)£a-. 


ORMURI. 


The dialect of Ormuri (бути) which is spoken т 
Waziristan near Kaniguram (Kinigrä'm) is known through 
Sir George (irierson's excellent analysis of Ghulam 
Muhammad Khan's Qawiid-i-Bargista (LSL, Vol. X and 
Mem. ASB., VII, 1). The Logar dialect had only been 
trented in a short vocabulary (Leech ТАЗВ., УП, pp. 
797 i., and copied by Raverty, JASB., ХХХІ, 267 (Е). 

In Kabul I was told by people who knew the Logar 
valley well that Ormuri was no longer spoken in Baraki 
Barak, the ancient headquarters of the Ormur tribe. Even 
а man said to be from this netun! village denied the 
existence of any special language in his native place. 
But finally, after considerable difficulties, 1 got hold of 
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an old man from Barnki Barak, who was said to be one 
of the few persons still speaking pure Ormuri. Не 
worked with me for about a weck, but conld not be 
induced to stay longer nway from his home. At that 
time the rebel tribes had invaded the Logar valley, and 
it waa impossible for me to proceed to Baraki Barak. I 
also met in Kabul men of the younger generation from 
Baraki Barak who know a little of their ancient language. 
But it ia apparently being rapidly superseded hy Pers. 
and Psht, and even the pronunciation of Orm. words 
has been influenced by Psht. E.g. the old man still 
anid гїї “heart”, but the young ones 2/1. 

At Butkhak people said they belonged to the Ormur 
tribe; but they were all Pashto-apeaking, and I met with dd 
no one there who knew any Orm. 

T did not hear anything about Ormura living in (ihorband, | 
Bamian or Kunduz!, ‘There were said to be Ormurs near | 
Peshawar, but all Pashto-spenking (ef. LSE, N \ 

My informant, Din Muhammad, did not know the 
name "Dargistà" of his own language. But according 
to him the Ormur tribe are descended from the two 
brothers Min-i-Barak and Mir-i-Barakát, who came from 
Baryaman (Yemen) into ‘Turkestan, the former being 
buried in Ангог (Andichui) and the latter in Mazar-i-Sharif. 
Mir Yüzüf was the sou of Miri-Barakat. Пе also said 
that the Ormurs were Sayyids 

I do not think these traditions are much more valuable 
than those which make the Раана Israelites, the Ba- 
loches Syrians, the Üzbiu Pashais Quraishis, the Chitralis 
descendants of Alexander's deported prisoners, the Bash- 
galis the poorer brethren of the Englishmen, the Kunar 
tribes Germans (due to a confusion between Pers. nimen 
“Germany”, and nimea “newly converted Kafir"?), or the 
Gurkhas and Burmese Hazaras. Nor is the tradition 
rendered more credible by being connected with Mahmud 
Ghaznavi (Leech 1. e., and Elphinstone, Сап, I, р. 411). 


! Cf. Hollew: An Inquiry into tho Ethnogeaphy of Afghanistan, 
p. 62, 
1 — Kuliurforakning. C T 2. 
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Solomon, Alexander, Ali, and Mahmud are the four hi- 
storicnl personages to whom the popular faney generally 
attributes all important events of the past. The tradition 
about the Ormurs being descended from the Kurds, men- 
tioned by Elphinstone (l c), cannot be identified with 
the one which makes them Arabs from Yemen, and 
cannot be upheld without the support of linguistic facts, 
a question which will be discussed below. 

On the other hand Bellew (Journal of а Mission to 
Afghanistan, p. 63 Ё) mentions n tradition, according to 
which the Ornlzai, Afridi, Mangal, Waziri, Khatnk, 
Khogiani tribes of the Pathans are of Ormuri origin, 
Bellew also mentions that the Ormurs were described as 
having been fire-worshippers, and as observing peculiar 
religious ceremonies, Once a weelt they congregated for 
worship, men aud women together, and at the conclusion 
of their devotions the priest extinguished the fire they 
worshipped, and at the same time exclaimed "Or mur”, 
meaning in Palit, “dead, extinct fire" (or mar). 

This fanciful etymology cannot, of course, be accepted. 
In fact, if, as I hope to demonstrate, the Ormurs represent 
the remnants of the original Iranian population of the 
country, and if, as stated in the LSI., р. 123 the word 
ormuy wag at least originally used only by their Pathan 
neighbours, ib might be derived from *äryamrlya- “Aryan 
man", which would regularly result in órmmr according 
to Peht. phonetical lava, Jn that case wo must suppose 
that the real Orm. form which we should expect to be 
something like "ármul, had been superseded by the form 
whieh the word had taken among their more powerful 
neighbours, the Pathans, It does not seem impossible 
that *äryamrlya- might be used ns a designation of an 
Aryan tribe, cf. the name which the Finno-Ugrian Wotjaks 
use about themselves: wrtmurt (< “rla-mriya “true men", 
v. Jacobsohn, Iranier und Ugrofinnen, pp. 193 f£). 

What is told about the extinguishing of the lamps, 
reminds us of the slanders told by their neighbours about 
the disreputuble festivals of Yezidis, Druses and other 
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sects of Western Asia. But there may be this nucleus 
of truth in the tradition, that the Ormurs have kept their 
old Iranian religion for n comparatively long time. 

In this connection may be mentioned that the Orm. 
word for “to rend" histak, part. pret. Ё. hisk', 1 sg. prea. 
havtm, 2 sg. viv etc, is derived from Av. aiwiah "to 
study, rend", part. pret. *aimista-. But the detailed de- 
monstration of the phonetical relation between the Av. 
and the Orm, words must be reserved for the fuller 
account of Огт. which I intend to give. It is interesting 
to note that this word, which has been preserved only in 
Orm., ia а technical term of Zoroastrian theology. 

The Logar dialect of Orm. contnins several old words 
not found in the Kaniguram dialect. Regarding phonetics, 
the chief difference between the two dialects is, that in 
Logar $ has been preserved in many cases where it hus 
become s in Kaniguram, e. g. Log. yräsi “grasa”, Kan. 
oisi, On the other hand the Dogar dinleet has given 
up the distinelion between s and s", e. g. Kan. s'é 3", 
sth "6", but Log. 50, sä. Kan. süs red has been as- 
similated to Гор. säs. This process seems to he quite recent, 
as Leech, whose vocabulary is based on the Log. dinlect, 
has “súgha” (Leech employs gh to denote s in 
“camel”: üs, and in gha "night": so. 

The complicated formation of verbal stems has been 
considerably simplified in the Log. dialect, and in many 
verbs all forms come from one stem only, While the 


inh" 


! маай < *aiwi-Stáka, hisk < *aiwi Майа. Ct. halak “to abandon” 
< *hriláka:, f. hath < hy'staká-; Бий „lo gi < *hartikea-, 0. bayak 
< *biztaká-; düssck "to milk" < dauisalika-, f. dük < *düsk (as vyök 
"dry" < Jia) << daisatakd., disak < "Чан На, 
amarawēk 
amarayek 


to eange 
10 neu" 2229 hmarapatika- t, amavavak < "4-4тага- 
pálakd. (but amarayak formal on the analogy 
of amarayék) ete. 
I сана. here enter further 
effects of the nec 


te the question of the complicated 
pL in Orm. Tero, no more than Paht., Месса 
and Gauthiots theory about the Ir. accentuation explains the whole 
situation. 


— 
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Кап. dialect is full of Waziri Psht. words, the Log. 
dialect has chielly adopted Pers. loan-words. 

The main questions regarding the Orm. language and 
its relation to other Ir, tongues, will be more conveniently 
discussed in connection with Parachi. 


PARACHI. 


Parachi (Pardei) is nt present spoken in the Hindu 
Kush valley of Shutul, north-east o£ Charikar, in Ghujulan 
in Nijran nnd in Pachaghan. ‘There is a tradition that 
the people of Shutul came from Tagan some generations 
ago; but on the other hand it is also said, perhaps not 
without some foundation in fact, that Panjshir was for- 
merly inhabited by Parachis. ‘The Faräsi tribe is also 
mentioned as living in the vicinity of Parwan, which is 
quite near to Shutul, in the 1681 century (Marquardt, 
Erānšahr, p. 287). ‘The tribe ia mentioned by Babur 
(transl Leyden and Erskine, ed. King, 1, p. 224 f.) аз 
having a separate language, by Elphinstone (Caubul, T, p. 
413) ав "tho Puraunchehs, another class of Hindkees", 
and Masson (Travels in Baluchistan ete.) mentions "Ра- 
пишеш” ag a language which is spoken by a few families 
in and near Panjahir, 

Sir George Grierson (note to Babur 1, c.) explains the 
name as "Prüchi", "Eastern", denoting а langunge of 
Eastern India brought to Kabul through the Purhyas. 
Now that we know the Parachi language to be Ir., it 
seems better to derive it from Skr. pardet, Г. of раға 
“averted, distant, outside o£", the gender being determined 
through one of the feminine words for “language”. paráiic- 
might easily menn "western" just ns pralyaiüe, even if 
the word is not found in this sense in Skr., and would 
be a very suitable name for the Pashais and other Indians 
to give to iheir nearest Iraninn neighbours, Tt is also 
possible that the name may be connected with Psht. 
parä(a)ea “a mercer, draper, eloth-mereliant"", Waziri paráca, 
paröca "a Ilindu convert to Muhummedanism”, “name of 
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a caste”, a word which may originally have denoted some 
pre-Pathan community. 

In the Paghman district, some fifteen miles west of 
Kabul, there ia a village called Parachi, which has pos. 
aibly preserved the name of its former inhabitants. We 
shall consider below the linguistic evidence whieh points 
to a wider extension of Parachi in ancient times. 

It has not been possible to ascertain the number of 
Parachispeuking people. One informant asserted that 
only about one hundred persons used this language, another 
calculated that there was that number of Par. houses in 
Shutul. A third man said that his tribe inhabited 400 
houses in Shutul and 600 in Nijrau and Tagau, and a 
man from Ghujulan supposed that there were one hundred 
Par. families there. 

T first heard of Par. being still apoken from a Sathan- 
Pashai, who said that in this language “l елі brend" 
was called navón тагетап, and “I drink water" ан lëre- 
man. This information made it clear that L was on the 
track of an unknown Ir. language, and (reman was 
reminiscent of Огт, (rim. After some diflienlties, includ- 
ing au atlempt made by an old rogue to impose the 
north-western dialect of Pash, проп me as Par, I sue 
ceeded in getting hold of Mahmad Ghani from Shutul, 
“a shepherd of considerable stupidity" (to quote Sir G. 
Griersons words about the Pras. informant of the LSL). 

In the autumn of 1924 1 worked with Ghulam Ma- 
heuddin and the local poet Tabakkal Shah, who came to 
Kabul with the recruits collected from the Kohistan of 
Kabul. They were also from Shutul, and were both of 
them intelligent, and very keen on teaching me their 
mother-tongue. They could read and write Pers, and 
even tried to write down songs in Par, 16 was valuable 
to be able to compare my own phonetic notation of their 
narratives with the written texts, They said that one 
book written in Par, and containing legends about Ali, 
existed in Shutul; but it was impossible to get hold of 
this specimen of Par. literature. 


